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Art I. — Madame de Stael. 

Melanges de Litterature et de Politique. — Par M. Benja- 
min Constant. 8vo. Paris. 1829. 

Among a variety of interesting articles contained in this 
volume, vfe find an Essay upon the Life and Writings of 
Madame de Stael Holstein. Although so much has already 
been said and written concerning the works of this celebrated 
person, her character is so remarkably and entirely apart from 
the general disposition of the period, that every thing which 
tends to throw light upon it, is deserving of attention. M. 
Constant, from his intimate relations with Madame de Stael, as 
well as from his own literary talents, had at once abundant op- 
portunities and the necessary qualifications forjudging of her both 
in her private character as a woman, and in her public capacity 
as an author. 

His treatise is indeed little more than the eulogium of her 
life, — and his remarks upon her works are chiefly made with 
the view of pointing out their beauties, and of confuting the 
criticisms which had been passed upon them. 

' It is not a biography,' he says, ' that I write ; I do not 
collect anecdotes ; I allow my thoughts to wander, as chance 
may direct them, over recollections which will remain for 
ever engraved in the minds of all those, who have had the 
happiness of knowing and of understanding Madame de Stael.' 
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Time is the touch-stone of genius. Centuries have passed 
away, and the Apollo. Belvedere still remains a study for the 
connoisseur and the admiration of the unlearned. Centuries 
will pass away, and every fresh anecdote that is collected of 
Napoleon Bonaparte will be haited with interest. Great 
works and mighty names cannot be obliterated even by the 
torrent of ages. On the contrary, as years pass on, and we 
find how little occurs in the progress of events that is worthy of 
more than a passing observation, we turn with increasing inter- 
est to those incidents and characters, which seem to connect 
our lowly human destiny with a nobler sphere. 

These golden letters in time's calendar are few atid far be- 
tween. Some persons are elevated to a transient glory by 
popular favor or conformity to the predominant passion of 
the age, — ^but their memory soon decays, and they leave no 
permanent traces in history. There are others, who, in poverty 
and blindness and neglect, have produced works which will en- 
dure till time itself shall be lost in eternity. The age does 
them no justice, but posterity avenges them, when the tyrant 
circumstance has lost his transient but despotic power. 

Notwithstanding the various opinions which have been 
formed of the works of Madame de Stael, and the variety of 
judgments which have been pronounced upon them, it is pro- 
bable that an impartial portrait of her has never yet been traced. 
As friendship or envy has held the pencil, the various features 
of her character have been by turns embellished or distorted. 
' The latest posterity,' says Lord Byron, ' for to the latest 
posterity they will assuredly descend, will have to pronounce 
upon her various productions ; and the longer the vista through 
which they are seen, the more accurately minute will be the 
object, the more certain the justice of the decision.' Truth is 
the offspring of time ; and the public voice never fails to be- 
come correct in its judgments, when the violence of party 
spirit has passed away, and when individuals have ceased to 
find an echo in the multitude. 

Dante, driven ignominiously from his native city, and even 
condemned to be burned alive for his attachment to a defeated 
party, and still more for his ' freedom of speech and haughti- 
ness of manners,' was, half a century after, the object of almost 
divine honors ; and it was not until the lapse of two centu- 
ries had sobered the national judgment, that the Divine Com- 
edy was permitted by the Italians to be classed among human 
productions. 
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The subjects on which Madame de Stael wrote, rendered 
St impossible that an impartial examination of her works should 
be made during her life-time, or for many years after the great 
political tempest which had agitated the world, had begun to 
subside. And even now, those who differ from her in political 
sentiments, or in philosophical principles, have scarcely suffi- 
cient generosity to admire the nobleness of mind, the grandeur of 
thought, and above all, the uprightness and rectitude, and the 
sincere love of truth, which distinguish her productions per- 
haps above those of every contemporary French author. 

The advantages of her position, both as regards her public 
and private relations, were incalculable, whether we consider 
her birth, the character of her parents, the education which 
they bestowed upon her, or the society in which she moved. 
Madame Necker appears to have been a person of a firm and 
rigid character, possessed of great abilities, an unceasing spirit 
of observation, and of learning beyond the usual sphere of 
woman. Observing society as a study, she had little of that 
ease of manner peculiar to French women, and little indul- 
gence for those errors or foibles in others, from which she was 
herself exempt. Necker remarks of her, that perhaps nothing 
was wanting to the perfection of her character, but to have 
committed some fault which required pardon. 

The system pursued by Madame Necker in the education 
of her daughter, was one which induced a constant and pro- 
gressive improvement in her intellectual faculties. Her 
amusements, as well as her studies, were an unceasing exercise 
of her reasoning powers. At the age of eleven, she is repre- 
sented as sitting on a low foot-stool by the side of her mother's 
arm-chair, listening to philosophical discussions, metaphysical 
arguments, and conversations upon subjects apparently above 
her comprehension ; or replying with ease and grace to the 
remarks made to her by the most distinguished men of the 
age ; such as the Abbe Raynal, the Baron de Grimm, and 
Marmontel. 

From her father. Mademoiselle Necker inherited that lively 
imagination, which, repressed in the statesman, constituted 
one of the chief charms of his daughter; though in her later 
years it enhanced her sensibility to the real evils of life. He 
transmitted to her those ardent feelings, that passion for all 
that is great and beautiful, for glory, liberty, and virtue, which 
characterized her through life. Though very young when the 
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revolution broke out, she was in the best possible situation for 
unravelling its causes j while the time that elapsed before she 
wrote upon the subject, during which she exercised her admi- 
rable spirit of observation, enabled her to combine her ideas in 
one luminous whole, and prevented those false and hasty judg- 
ments which the heat of the moment might otherwise have indu- 
ced. In no favor with Marie Antoinette, she was untainted by 
the influence of a courtly atmosphere, and emancipated from 
that tedious observance of etiquette, which throws its Lilli- 
putian bonds alike over the superior and the frivolous. 
Her works are accordingly free from the blind and servile ad- 
oration of kingly power, from which the writers of the French 
Augustan age were seldom exempt. ' Racine was the prince 
of poets ; ' — said a Frenchman to Lessing. * At least,' replied 
the German, 'he was the poet of princes.' 

For upwards of two centuries, the superior cultivation of 
French women had placed them more nearly on an intellectual 
level with men than those of any other country ; and the tone of 
conversation in the drawing-rooms of Paris had assumed a form 
less frivolous and more brilliant than elsewhere. Men of letters, 
scholars, and authors, mingled with tlie polite world ; and the 
most profound doctrines of philosophy were discussed freely in 
general society. Madame de Stael's unrivalled talents for 
conversation rendered her house the focus to which the literary 
and distinguished of every party rallied, — and her eloquence 
seems to have exercised an almost magical influence over her 
hearers. She especially shone in ai^ument, and seldom failed 
to defeat her adversary ; though conducting the dispute with a 
grace and playfulness of manner, which prevented his self-love 
from being wounded ; and above all, with that simplicity and 
total absence of afiectation, for which she was remarkable. ' If 
I were a Queen,' said Madame de Tesse, ' I would order Ma- 
dame de Stael to talk to me all day long.' 

To form a correct judgment of Madame de Stael's private 
character, it would seem that we should only need to read her 
portrait, as traced by the hand of friendship, and to be aware of 
the devoted enthusiasm with which her memory is still cher- 
ished by her family ; or, should such testimony be rejected, as 
partial, to listen to the details of her generous devotion in the 
cause of humanity, during the frightful anarchy of the revolu- 
tionary period, when she seemed to become the very spirit of 
benevolence in action ; — when the unfortunate of all parties 
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found in her house an asylum, in herself a protectress, — her 
talents at their command, her fortune at their disposal. But 
it is not so. As the briUiant words which charmed her hear- 
ers have passed away like a forgotten melody, — so those gene- 
rous actions are cancelled by ingratitude, though registered 
before a higher tribunal. It is by her works alone that she 
must now be judged. 

Two causes have contributed to the false estimate which 
has frequently been formed of the writings of Madame de 
Stael. The first is, that her critics have not always sufficiently 
discriminated between the different eras at which she wrote, — 
between that period of her life when, borne away by youthful 
enthusiasm, she was guilty of various extravagances of style 
and sentiment, and viewed through a false medium what her 
maturer judgment enabled her to re-consider in a truer point 
of view. The second is, that the nature of the subjects which 
she discussed involved the most delicate and important ques- 
tions ; brought her into contact with the most inveterate preju- 
dices, and led her to the display of opinions, in religion, phi- 
losophy, politics and literature, directly opposed to the taste 
and opinions of the age in which she wrote, and of the country 
in which she lived. 

It was remarked by a distinguished writer, that every 
year of Madame de Stael's life was of greater moral value than 
that which preceded it, as each of her works was regularly 
superior in style and substance to any one that she had written 
before. The three tales which she published before the age of 
twenty, show that love of great effect, strong emotion, and tragic 
situation which is usually discernible in the works of a young art- 
ist, before he has learned to distinguish the various shades of 
color necessary to form a perfect whole. There is as great a 
difference between these and her maturer productions, as 
between the first and last styles of Raphael, — or between 
Lord Byron's ' Hours of Idleness ' and his ' Childe Harold.' 
In the latter case, however, we may remark this important dis- 
tinction ; — that whereas in the first effiisions of the poet, which 
were unmercifully pronounced to ' belong to that class which 
neither Gods nor men are said to permit,' there are various 
proofs of kindly and moral feelings that were afterwards lost in 
bitterness, — in the works of Madame de Stael, on the contrary, 
we may trace the influence of religion gradually growing stronger 
in her mind, and keeping pace with the progress of her talent. 
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Her defence of the unfortunate queen, where eloquence 
seems overpowered by agitation and anxiety to attain its ob- 
ject, was a noble effort in the cause of humanity. It was in- 
deed a voice but feebly heard in the storm, like the music of 
the Alpine horn, which she describes in her Germany, as 
sounding amidst the pauses of the thunder, hke angel-voices 
pleading for guilty men. 

The exaggerated sentiment and false morality of Delphine 
are perhaps attributable to the revolutionary period at which it 
was written, — when violent situations in real life suggested 
corresponding situations in fiction, — when social ties were 
broken ; — ^but, above all, when glaring instances of cruelty, 
meanness and egotism, had shocked the noble minded of every 
class, and exalted their imaginations to an opposite extreme. 
Her first works resemble the flight of the young eagle, which 
gazes on the sun, yet is unable to penetrate the mists that 
envelop its mountain-dwelling. 

Two pamphlets, written by Madame de Stael soon after the 
fall of Robespiene, were remarkable for the maturity of judg- 
ment displayed in them, as well as for the bold indignation 
therein expressed against all political crimes. Some of these 
remarks were afterwards quoted by Charles Fox in one of his 
parliamentary speeches. 

Her work entitled TTie influence of the passions upon the 
happiness of individuals and nations, is full of more serious 
and solemn feeling than is to be met with in her preceding 
productions. We see that her mind is troubled, that her 
hopes are deceived, and that she has flown for refuge to study, 
for consolation to tlie exercise of the private virtues. Amidst 
the various beauties of this work, the chapter upon Crime is 
perhaps the most remarkable, from the deep knowledge which 
it evinces of the human heart in its worst condition ; of that ter- 
rible internal ferocity, so fearfully illustrated in the progress of 
the revolution, which like an invisible power seems to drive 
on the guilty man who has entered on the path of evil, to 
the commission of fresh enormities, — until he becomes intoxi- 
cated with a thirst for blood, and is constantly drinking deeper 
to drown remorse. Still, the consolations of Christianity are 
unknown to the writer. The subject of religion is intro- 
duced rather for efiect, than with the intention of exciting a 
lively and practical beUef in its great truths. Ij; is not until 
four years afterwards, when she published her work upon 
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' Literature considered in its relations with social institutions,' 
that we mark the happy change which took place in her 
sentiments, when reflection had sobered her judgment, with- 
out impairing the warmth of her feelings ; when misfortune 
had purified her soul ; when the vague theories of a poetical 
faith were no longer sufficient to satisfy her heart ; and a firm 
belief in the truth of Christianity could alone afford her consola- 
tion. She here analyzes the thinking faculties of our nature with 
infinite skill, and traces with a masterly hand those delicate 
links which connect the state of society with that of religion 
and philosophy. Although the system which she here en- 
deavors to establish, has since been carried to greater perfection 
by M. de Chateaubriand, yet the state of religion in France 
at the period when Madame de Stael wrote this work, and 
the ridicule at that time every where thrown upon the most 
sacred truths, entitle her to the highest praise. 

It is probable, that had Madame de Stael been more fortu- 
nate in domestic life, she would have been less exclusively 
devoted to literature, and would have sought for happiness in 
the true destiny of a woman. ' Most women,' she says, ' whose 
superior faculties have inspired them with a desire of renown, 
resemble Herminia clad in warlike armor; the warriors 
see the helmet, the lance, the glittering plume. Expecting 
to meet with equal strength, they attack violently, and the 
first blow reaches the heart.' Perhaps a sentiment somewhat 
similar inspired Schiller, when he represented the heroic maid 
of Orleans as falling a victim to her love for the English knight. 

The exile of Madame de Stael, which she deplored so bit- 
terly, was a fortunate circumstance in her literary career. 
The conduct of Napoleon on this occasion was certainly a 
greater proof of his penetration and sagacity, than of his 
humanity. 'If we reflect,' says Benjamin Constant, 'that 
the only crime of this woman whom he rendered so unfortu- 
nate, was a lively and brilliant conversation ; and that he who 
pursued her, disposed of an unlimited authority ; — had eight 
hundred thousand soldiers at his command, — was absolute 
master of thirty millions of subjects, and forty millions of vas- 
sals, — we cannot avoid a feeling of indignation mingled with 
pity, for a power so violent on the one hand, and so timid on 
the other.' But can a tyrannical government proceed in any 
other way ? Or was it to be expected, that in the progress of the 
great game in which Napoleon was engaged, an individual should 
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be considered in any other light than as a trifling obstacle, which 
interrupted the smoothness of the ground? The pebbles were 
thrown aside, that the surface might be level over which the 
victorious chariot-wheels were to pass. Bonaparte had con- 
versed personally with Madame de Stael, and was aware that 
her general ideas were unfavorable to his views; that her house 
was a rallying point for the disaffected ; and that the discussions 
which took place there tended to preserve that love of liberty 
which it was his object to extinguish. ' She speaks neither of 
politics, nor of me, as they affirm,' said he, — * yet I know not 
how it happens, — ^those who have seen her, always like me 
less.' 

To understand the wounded feeling which Madame de 
Stael carried with her into exile, it is necessary to consider 
her love of France and of French society, and the numerous 
and devoted friends, by whom she was there surrounded. 
Above all, we must recollect that Paris was at that period the 
theatre of events, which held the world in breathless suspense, 
— even those who could not chime in with the patriotic senti- 
ment. Hots Paris, point de salut. 

In 1803, Madame de Stael paid her first visit to Germany. 
Here she found her literary reputation established. Men of 
genius hailed her arrival with transport, and sovereigns disputed 
the honor of her society. 

It has been observed, by one well acquainted with Madame 
de Stael, that though fully aware of her own talents, no one 
was more ready to do homage to genius which she considered 
as superior to her own. It was with these feelings that she 
regarded Schlegel, with whom she formed a friendship which 
lasted till death.* But in the midst of her triumph, and of 
the joy with which her cordial reception in Germany inspired 
her, a sudden blow was given to her happiness. Her father, 
in whom all her affections were concentrated, who was at once 

* Madame de Stael had no affected modesty with regard to her own' 
merits. It is related by a contemporary and friend of hers, that upon 
one occasion, having gone with the beautiful Madame Recamier on a 
pleasure-excursion on the lake of Geneva, a sudden storm came on, 
and the party narrowly escaped being drowned. ' What a paragraph,' 
exclaimed Madame de Stael, ' this might have been for a newspaper. ' 
With what effect the Editor might have said, — ' The most beautiful 
woman in the world, and the most talented woman of the age, have 
perished at the same moment ! ' 
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the object of her respectful veneration and tender love, was 
taken from her by death. Her affection for him was her 
ruling sentiment through life, and the hope of rejoining him 
softened in after days the pangs of death. From this period 
her piety became of a more active nature, and religion was 
more entirely predominant over her. In speaking of the 
sketch of her father's private character, prefixed by her to a 
collection of his manuscripts, which she published, Benjamin 
Constant observes, — ' I know not if I am mistaken, but it ap- 
pears to me that these pages are better calculated to command 
for her the admiration and love of those even who have not 
known her, than all her most eloquent and forcible writings 
upon other subjects. Here her mind and her talent are per- 
fectly delineated. The clearness of her views, the astonishing 
variety of her impressions, the warmth of her eloquence, the 
strength of her reasoning, the truth of her enthusiasm, her 
love of liberty and justice, her passionate sensibility, the 
melancholy which often characterized her even in those pro- 
ductions which are purely literary, all are here consecrated to 
throw light upon one single subject, to express one single sen- 
timent, to make us partake one only sorrow.' 

The delightful climate and soft air of Italy, to which country 
the wanderer bent her steps, after having paid the last tribute 
to her father's memory, had at length a happy influence over 
her wounded spirit. She became interested and absorbed in 
the study of the fine arts ; and as the works of Madame de 
Stael seem always prompted by the super-abundance of her 
ideas, she gave vent to her feelings in the composition of 
Corinna. From the moment of its publication, her fame 
was established from one end of literary Europe to the 
other. As political discussions were wholly banished from it, 
it created fewer enemies than her other works, while her tal- 
ents were forgiven in the sympathy which she excited for 
herself, under the character of her heroine. It was, besides, 
more evidently the production of a woman, and its superiority 
therefore the less likely to be contested. 

The faults and beauties of this work have given rise to an 
infinity of discussion among the literary men of all countries. 
The criticism of Schlegel, considering his devotion to the au- 
thor, is extremely impartial. He condemns the plan of the 
work, which, uniting a romance with a picture of Italy, is neither 
complete as a book of travels nor as a novel. He considers 
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the character of Lord Nelvil as so complete a failure from the 
commencement, that nothing, he says, but his knowledge of 
the author's talent could have induced him to read farther. 
He even denies all poetical merit to the songs of Corinna. But 
he does ample justice to the innumerable merits and beauties 
of the work ; — and especially to the brilliant and faithful de- 
scriptions of Italian scenery, as well as to the intimate know- 
ledge of the fine arts, evinced throughout. 

Nothing indeed is more remarkable than the happy facility 
with which Madame de Stael identifies herself, as it were, with 
the people of every country which she describes, — enters into 
their feelings, — understands their prejudices, — penetrates into 
the causes of their imperfections, — or sympathizes with the ex- 
cellences of their character. Even where her ideas are 
borrowed, as in her opinions of Winkelman and other German 
authors, they have all the charm of originality. Her descrip- 
tion of the Carnival was written with Goethe's Carnival Scene 
in Wilhelm Meister open before her, — but her mind seems 
to have been more calculated to receive solemn than gay im- 
pressions, and a vein of sadness runs through her most lively 
descriptions. 

She is one of the few authors who folly appreciated the 
merit of Dante, and penetrated the secret of his wonderful 
powers ; especially that extraordinary art, with which, by a 
few mysterious words, like the deep low toll of a bell startling 
us from slumber, he brings before our eyes a whole picture of 
terror and despair. 

The Germany of Madame de Stael was not liable to 
the same objections as her Corinna. The soft impressions 
which the mind receives from the scenery of Italy ; — its music, 
paintings, and statues, — its orange groves and fountains, — its 
cloudless skies, melodious language and pompous religion, — all 
were fitted to adorn a tale of love and romance. But it was 
not so with the colder North. Here plain narrative was ne- 
cessary, and here the object of the author was of a higher 
character. 

But in order to appreciate the moral courage of Madame de 
Stael, and the salutary influence likely to result from such 
a work, it is necessary to consider the state of society in France, 
— the opinions, both religious and philosophical, which prevailed 
there at that period, — and the deep-rooted prejudice which 
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had long existed throughout the nation against the German 
character and hterature. 

The distinguishing characteristics of the French nation, 
since the regency, were imraorahty and increduhty. Society 
was equally remarkable for its brilliancy, and for the ridicule 
which was thrown by its witty and accomplished members upon 
the noblest feelings of humanity, — upon religion, enthusiasm, 
and virtue, — upon every thing, in short, except egotism, which, 
from its very nature, is placed beyond the reach of irony. No 
weapon was so formidable as ridicule to those who spent their 
days in public, and who lived upon the opinion of society. There 
was no devotedness of attachment, no sympathy for suffering, 
between the most intimate friends. No one blushed to avow 
that self-interest governed all his actions, and that, in attaining 
his object, he considered the end as sanctifying the means. 

Perhaps there is no character more illustrative of the state 
of society then existing in France, than that of Madame du Def- 
fand ; or more deserving of attention, from her intimate friend- 
ship with such men as D'Alembert, Montesquieu, Renault, and 
others. La Harpe relates that, upon one occasion, having 
lost a friend whom she had known intimately and loved for 
twenty years, she went on the evening of his death to a bril- 
liant supper-party at the house of Madame de la Marchais ; — 
and that, upon receiving some compliments of condolence, she 
replied, — ' Alas ! he died this evening. If he had not, you 
would not have seen me here,' — whereupon, adds her bio- 
grapher, being tresgourmande, she forthwith ate an immoderate 
supper. ' What is faith ? ' says the same lady, in a letter to 
Voltaire. ' A firm belief in what we do not understand. Do 
not deprive the lower orders of their prejudices. They are 
resources for them in misfortune, and in this respect 1 should 
be too happy to resemble them.' 

The system of philosophy which prevailed in France had 
gradually undermined every sentiment of religion and morality. 
It was a system destructive of all moral responsibility. De- 
duced from Locke, perhaps through misconception, and carried 
to a fatal extent by Condillac, — propagated by the Encyclo- 
pedists, — by men of talent, such as Diderot, Helvetius and 
D'Alembert, — illuminated by the inexhaustible wit and mock- 
ery of Voltaire, — its progress could be checked by no feeble 
hand. The mind itself was considered as a mere machine, — the 
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material world as the only fomn of existence, — man as an animal 
of a somewhat finer oi^anization than the beasts of the field. 
' If man were formed like a horse,' said Condillac, ' he would 
have but the sensations of a horse.' One philosopher defined 
thought as a material product of the brain ! Since the be- 
lief of an active intelligence in the human mind, and that of a 
God in the universe, are inseparably connected, absolute athe- 
ism was the natural consequence of these opinions. Two pe- 
riods should be distinguished in the history of French philos- 
phy. During the first, the influence of England was observable. 
To this belong the writings of Montesquieu. In the second, 
the same system was carried to a destructive extent by Ray- 
nal and others, who, in their search after truth, madly seized 
the torch which should have guided them, to set fire to the 
building. Voltaire, by his writings upon universal toleration 
and freedom of thought, belongs to the former period ; but his 
mockery of religion rendered him in a manner the personal 
representative of the latter. 

A strong reaction naturally grew up against these revolting 
doctrines, and those who took the lead in it, may be considered 
as the benefactors of the age. It commenced with Rousseau. 
This writer, in his poetical enthusiasm for the beauties of nature, 
and in the elevation of his sentiments, bore some resemblance 
to Madame de Stael. As finished compositions, his works are 
more perfect than hers ; but he had less generosity, and was 
less calculated to do good. He had visions of an ideal and 
perfect nature, but he had not the same ardent love for the living 
and thinking beings by whom he was surrounded. 

The German philosophers, beginning with Leibnitz, had bold- 
ly opposed the doctrines of the materialist philosophy, but Vol- 
taire had erected against Leibnitz his whole battery of wit in 
his Candide, where, like a mocking demon, or like Nero, ex- 
ulting over the ruins of the Imperial City, he laughs at the 
misery of his own species. 

Besides, the antipathy existing in France to everything ap- 
pertaining to Germany was so strong, that, until its literature 
and the character of the nation were better known, it was im- 
possible to penetrate the triple wall of vanity, self-interest and 
national prejudice, with which France was surrounded. Nor 
was there perhaps any period, when the national vanity was at 
a greater height. Though the dearly bought fi-uits of the Re- 
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volution were gradually perishmg, the glory attached to their 
victorious arms consoled the nation in general. If enslaved, 
they virere led out to battle, and their chains were wreathed 
with laurel. 

The opposition between the French and German character 
had remained as strongly pronounced, as in the first periods 
of their history, Tacitus describes the ancient Germans as 
worshipping the Supreme Being in the deep silence of the for- 
ests, and disdaining all human emblems of the Divinity, — while 
the Gauls are represented by Caesar as a gay and superstitious 
people, governed by fanatical priests, and adoring God in tem- 
ples, under the form of images. 

' Upon the small surface of our little Europe,' says M. de 
Villers, ' Nature, in one of her caprices, lias taken pleasure in 
bringing together by the boundaries of their territory two na- 
tions, which she has placed by their genius and character at 
the two extremities of the intellectual line, which it is given to 
man to traverse. These are the French and the Germans. 
Though some shades of resemblance are common to both in 
the present modification of the European character, they 
offer in their general ideas, and in the views which they 
take of life, such contradictions, and such total opposition, 
that it appears as if all means of understanding one another 
were impracticable, and all efforts to do so, superfluous.' 

He goes on to explain the causes of this difference, by the 
ingenious but fanciful theory adopted by a modem school of 
philosophy, to account for the different organization of plants 
and animals, which it refers to the combined action of the cen- 
trifugal and centripetal forces. According to this theory, the 
plant is a portion of the centrifugal, planetary or terrestrial force, 
attracted externally, and retained there by centripetal, astral or 
solar forces. The animal, on the contrary, is a portion of solar 
force, surprised and enveloped by a terrestrial one, — a spark 
of Divinity immured in clay. 

According to M. de Villers, the solar force has in the French 
nature been equally combined with or spread through the ter- 
restrial element, whence arise the irritability and mobility of the 
whole mass, its exquisite powers of perception, and the vivac- 
ity of its communications with the external world;— while in the 
German nature, the celestial fire is condensed into one pure 
flame, burning in the intellectual sanctuary. Hence the German 
is less strongly attracted by objects affecting the senses, but is 
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capableof an internal strength of meditation, tiiat occasions his 
intellectual irritability to be greater, and gives him a totally 
different sphere of enjoyment. 

Solitude does not suit a Frenchman, even in sorrovr. His 
disposition is sociable, and he must have some one to whom 
he may recount his griefs, and who may admire the philosophy 
with which he supports them. The woods and the rocks are 
not fitting echoes for a bon-mot or an epigram. He prefers a 
city life, with agreeable companions, to whom he may talk of the 
charms of solitary meditation. Madame de Stael in her lively 
description of the fete of Interlaken, observes that she met 
various parties of Parisian elegans in the streets of Unterseen, 
listening to the roaring of the waterfalls in the Swiss valleys, 
and endeavoring to secure a sufficient portion of ennui 
amongst the mountains, to enable them to return with a fresh 
zest to the gaieties of Paris. 

The Germans live in a world of their own, which consoles 
them for the bleak world that environs them, as well as 
for the nullity of their political existence. One of their most 
distinguished writers remarks, that ' the English have the em- 
pire of the sea, the French of the earth, and the Germans of 
the air.' 

In their ardent desire to see nature restored to her moral 
rights, the Germans were carried too far ; and while the French 
materialized mind, they spiritualized matter. Thus, while one 
of these schools of philosophy renders us unworthy of heaven, 
the other unfits us for earth. But the German philosophy at least 
is the faithful ally of religion, while in France they stand at op- 
posite sides of the barrier, like rival knights prepared for 
mortal encounter. 

It required all the genius of Madame de Stael and all the 
celebrity attached to her name, to obtain even a patient hear- 
ing from the French public, when she undertook to unveil 
to them the riches of German literature, and the superiori- 
ty of German philosophy. It required a grace and tact 
peculiar to herself, to make her way through a host of diffi- 
culties ; and we catmot but admire the clearness with which 
she penetrates the German character, apparently impenetrable 
to a French understanding. 

It may be remarked, that in describing shades of character, 
in seizing with tact and clearness the foibles and folhes of 
the individuals composing society, in drawing particular por- 
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traits, many female writers, such as Miss Edgeworth, and Mad- 
ame de Sevigne, have equalled, perhaps surpassed Madame de 
Stael, — but in her power of considering en masse the character 
not only of one nation, but of the most opposite nations, — in 
taking a philosophic and general view of the state of society, 
and of the remote causes of present events, she is unequalled 
by any writer of her own sex, in any age or country. She did 
not glide with the current, nor fall in with the opinions of the 
day. She dared to judge independently, and seems to have 
raised herself to an eminence from which she could view with a 
calm, unprejudiced, penetrating, and yet kindly eye, the great 
conflicts which were taking place in the field of life. Thus, 
as Creech says, in his translation of Lucretius, — 

' But above all, 'tis pleasantest to get 

The top of high philosophy, and sit 

On the calm, peaceful, flourishing head of it; — 

Whence we may view deep, wondrous deep below, 

How poor mistaken mortals wandering go.' 

It was this faculty, so rare in a female writer, which enabled 
Madame de Stael to appreciate the virtues of the German 
character, without being blinded to the defects either of their 
philosophy, literature, or institutions. It is true, however, 
that the character of the nation assimilated much more closely 
with her own, than that of her countrymen, and that the 
principles which she found established in Germany, per- 
fectly coincided with her own previous views. There, genius 
was hailed as a heaven-born gift. No trammels were imposed 
upon imagination, — no drag-chains upon feeling,^— no limits 
marked, up to which thought might go, but no farther. The 
empire of society being unknown, ridicule was a pointless 
weapon. 

Madame de Stael now endeavored to show the benefits of 
this intellectual freedom, as she had before proclaimed the 
blessings of poHtical liberty. Her description of the first as- 
pect of Germany, of her sensations of sadness on experiencing 
the severity of a sombre climate, — and of the singular effect of 
music on a dark winter morning as she passed along the snow- 
covered streets, is equally striking and natural. Her sketches 
of German literature, of the spirit of society and government 
in the different German states, — and of the dullness of conver- 
sation, are drawn with a masterly hand. The Germans received 
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her criticisms with good-will, — ^they had indeed reason to be 
more flattered than offended. The French Hstened to them 
with a feeling of wounded vanity. 

Being personally acquainted with the great founders of a 
literature still in its infancy, she was well qualified to give the 
particular description of the German authors, which occupies 
Ae second portion of her work ; yet we are astonished to see 
how effectively, in her translations from their dramatic writers, 
she is able to transfer the original spirit of the author, without 
lessening the grace of her language ; especially the deep, 
bold and singular genius of Goethe, whose eccentric sallies, so 
essentially German, somethnes remind us of the wildest 
strains in the music of Weber. Madame de Stael's admiration 
for Schiller was unbounded, especially for his perfect simplicity 
of character, which, when united with transcendent genius, 
seems to offer the nearest approach to a divine nature. 

Her observations on the extreme difficulty which French 
dramatic writers have to encounter, and on the unfavorable 
effect which the severity of the laws imposed upon the drama, 
and the rigid attention to classical form, must produce upon 
strong and poetic imaginations, are well worthy of considera- 
tion, — and her prophecy, that romance will finally become the 
only theatre for the developmenf of strong emotion, appears 
gradually to approach its fulfifment. 

In entering on philosophical discussion, in a work of this 
general nature, it was a difficult matter for Madame de Stael 
to find the right medium between the pedantry on the one 
hand, which would have disgusted the mass of general readers, 
and the superficial views on the other, which would have ex- 
cited the contempt of the learned. The subject of abstract 
metaphysics was little suited to the habits of Parisian literature, 
and it would have been an equally difficult task to induce the 
experimentalists of the Institute to abandon their physics, and 
the brilliant literary assemblies of the French capital to com- 
mence the study of pure reason or transcendental (esthetics. 

As her object was to give a general idea of German philoso- 
phy, and rather to point out the way, than to explain the 
localities of the territory, she has not carried her researches into 
any great detail ; nor entered upon discussions, which would 
have involved herself and her readers in an endless labyrinth. 
She has preferred clearness to the love of displaying her 
knowledge, and has avoided as much as possible the use of 
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technical and scientific terms. — Among the most forcible pas- 
sages of this work, is the indignant reftitation of the doctrine 
of morality founded upon personal interest. 

But amidst a thousand beauties which cannot within our 
present limits be even enumerated, it is impossible to pass 
over the latter part which treats of religion and enthusiasm ; and 
which, had the author's fame rested on no other ground, would 
have descended to posterity as a fragment of the most splendid 
poetical genius. 'She seems,' says a German critic, 'to 
have written it with her soul. Never was poetry spoken of 
with more poetry, or religion and enthusiasm with a more 
religious enthusiasm.' She takes infinite care to draw a strict 
line of demarcation between enthusiasm and fanaticism ; be- 
tween the most sublime of human feelings, and the foolish 
exaltation of a tite montee. 

It is certain that no human sentiment, perhaps no vice, has 
occasioned greater alarm than enthusiasm. In the days of 
Cervantes, such strictures might have- been necessary, but 
surely this is not the period in which we need to dread its 
progress. The day of romance has long since gone by. 
That of machinery has succeeded, of steam-boats, rail-roads, 
and all those inventions by which human talent has master- 
ed the elements, and rendered the uncertain sure.. Every 
thing has become real and tangible Man has laid the ghosts 
of past ages. He has conquered distance, and even time itself. 
He has brought the extremities of the globe into contact, 
boldly penetrated the mysterious depths of the ocean, and 
ventured into the regions of the air with as much security, as 
the timid navigators of old performed their voyages along the 
sea-coast. Wealth has become the object of universal pursuit. 
Mammon is the shrine at which every knee is bowed ; and 
golden calves are worshipped, though not in the wilderness. 
Justice, as she holds aloft her scales, measures the merits of 
mortals by the weight of their money-bags. In this sense, 
the age of gold may be said to have returned. That of chiv- 
alry is well nigh forgotten, — and Burke, were he now living, 
could imagine no nobler effort of gallantry than ten thousand 
purses leaping from the pockets of their respective owners. 
Nothing is more easy than to throw ridicule upon enthusiasm, 
chiefly because Its counterfeit so often passes current ; — but 
the base coin may be detected by its very brilliancy, while 
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the true is enshrined in the heart in dim religious obscurity, 
and shrinks from coming into contact with the world. 

Madame de Stael explains enthusiasm according to its proper 
definition, God within us. In the noblest sentiments and affec- 
tions of the human heart, — in glory, talents, music, poetry, love, 
— ^she finds this divine flame purifying the gifts of Heaven, and 
enabling us to enjoy them. If capable of more intense grief, 
she shows us of how much more exquisite delight the heart 
is susceptible, which can carry this sentiment even into mis- 
fortune, and find in itself a shelter, when the world has 
denied it all outward consolation. 'And blessed be God,' 
says Madame de Stael, in speaking of the final struggle between 
the soul and the body, — ' for the consolation which He has 
prepared for us in these last moments. Our words shall be- 
come uncertain, our eyes shall no longer see the light, our 
thoughts, once so closely linked together, shall now wander in 
lonely sadness over the dim traces of the past ; — ^but enthusi- 
asm shall not desert us. Its brilliant wings shall hover over 
our funeral couch ; — it shall raise the pall of death, — it shall 
bring back to our memory those moments, when, full of energy, 
we felt that our minds should never perish, — and our last sigh 
shall be like a noble thought re-ascending to Heaven.' 

It has been remarked with truth, that Madame de Stael had 
no genius for poetry. The mechanism of French versification 
requires more study, than in all probability suited the vivacity 
of her ideas. The severe laws of French criticism with regard 
to poetry, render their prose the only vehicle of original 
thought. There is also a sort of pomp in the language, which, 
in attempts at poetry, is apt to run into declamation, as may 
be observed in the imitators of Corneille. The Essais Dra- 
matiques of Madame de Stael are of no great value, yet 
there are sketches of character in her French Revolution, 
which show the strongest marks of a dramatic genius. 

After all, the works of Madame de Stael are not those of 
the imagination. Even in Corinna, her intention is to display, 
by means of individual personages, the general features of the 
Italian, French, and German characters. The story in itself 
has little merit, and the heroine is merely designed to repre- 
sent a superior intelligence, struggling with the laws of opinion 
and the prejudices of inferior minds. 

In works purely fictitious she by no means excelled. She 
required living subjects for her pencil, and if, like Raphael, 
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she invested them with ideal excellence, she had always some 
real object before her mental vision, as we discover, under the 
divine halo of his Madonna, the features of his earthly love. 

It is for this reason, that the ' Considerations on the French 
Revolution ' is perhaps the most perfect of her works. She 
may rank among authors, as an historical painter does among 
artists. Her talent was neither for individual portraits, nor for 
ideal and visionary excellence. Her knowledge of politics 
had commenced with her political education, and the person- 
al as well as general interest, with which she had marked 
the different phases of the Revolution, was strengthened 
by her travels throughout Europe, and her keen observation 
of the countries through which she passed, — especially by 
her residence in England, where she found her theory of 
freedom reduced to practice, — and where her discussions with 
the most distinguished statesmen of the age, had corrected and 
matured her judgment. 

It is in this work that we see the combination of philosophic 
genius and dramatic talent. Her sketch of Mirabeau, for ex- 
ample, tribun par calcul, et aristocrate par gorU, is a master- 
piece. The vivacity of the whole work plainly shows it to be 
written by one who has felt and suffered through every scene 
which she describes, while the depth of thought and calm 
deliberation which it evinces, could only be the result of after 
reflection. 

To form a just estimate of an author's merits, we should. 
consider in what manner we are influenced by the perusal of his , 
works. When, on rising from the study of Voltaire, we perceive I 
that increased knowledge of the human heart brings but increas- 
ed dissatisfaction ; that the author has probed the depths of our 
spirit only to wound it ; that the most splendid talent has been 
employed in throwing doubt and ridicule upon the most sacred 
truths, — when we turn from his pages with a cold and bitter 
contempt for ourselves and for our fellow-creatures, — we feel 
that all the knowledge we have acquired has been dearly 
purchased. 

If, on the other hand, we gaze on the terrible maternal grief 
of the ISiohe with hearts saddened but exalted ; — ^if, after lis- 
tening to the Miserere, we feel, though the feeling be transi- 
tory, a deeper conviction of the vanity of all earthly pursuits, 
and if our thoughts have been carried heaven-ward by that 
sublime and affecting music ; — if the contemplation of the star- 
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ry firmament fill our minds with adoration of a superior power, 
then these noble sights, these solemn sounds are beneficial to 
us. They make us pause for a moment in the career of life. 
They induce us to take a more general survey of the whole 
prospect,— of the journey we have performed, and of that 
which still remains for us to travel. ' I should become a better 
man,' said Goethe, ' had I always before my eyes the head of 
the Jupiter Olympius, which the ancients admired so much.' 

Considered under this point of view, the works of Madame 
de Stael are deserving of the highest praise. We feel, after the 
perusal of her pages, that our minds are filled with noble ideas, 
with lofty sentiments, with warmer affection for our kindred 
and fiiends, — with more general benevolence and good-will to- 
wards our species, and with greater hopes for its amelioration. 
We feel that virtue is more than a name ; that the world is 
better than scoffers have represented it ; that our lives may have 
a higher object than the gratification of self-love and personal 
interest. We have also entire confidence in the sincerity of 
the author, and the more so, that we find her ready to make 
a public avowal of her errors, and, as in her eloquent essay 
upon Suicide, to recant them. 

" One with a flash begins, and ends in smoke, 
Another, out of smoke, brings i^lorious liglit." 



Art. II. — Education of the Blind. 

1. Eisai sur P Education des Aveugles; par M. Hatty, 

Paris. 1786. 

2. Coup-d' (Eil D'un Aveugle sur les Sourds-Muets. Par 
Alexandre Rodenbach, Membre du Muiee des Aveu- 
gles de Paris et de plusieurs Societis savantes ; Auteur 
de la Lettre sur les Aveugles faisant Suite a celle de 
Diderot, &;c. Sic. Bruxelles. 1829. 

It has long been to us a matter of surprise that the blind 
have been so much neglected. Our age, compared with those 
that have passed away, is truly a humane one ; never has more 
attention been paid to individual man than now ; never has 
the imperadve duty of society to provide for the wants of those 



